HERACLES
the contradiction between the two opposed realities than the
counterpointed relation of their development, the way in
which, under the blow of suffering and insight, one reality is
made to yield a further one, each geared to its appropriate
experience. We begin with a familiar and conventional world,
operating from familiar motives among accepted though out-
moded values; by the time the play closes, characters, motives,
and values have all been pushed to the very frontiers of reality,
But if in this context of conversion the conventional first
action is undercut and dislodged by the tragic second action,
the first action also helps to inform the second and to antici-
pate its discoveries. Thus Heracles' desperation after his mad-
ness is paralleled by his family's desperation in the first part;
what they say and do there is meant to be applied with full
force to his situation later. If courage for them lies in the
nobility with which they accept the necessity of death, nobil-
ity for Heracles lies in the courage with which he accepts his
life as his necessity, for, in Amphitryon's words:
To persevere, trusting in what hopes he has,
is courage in a man. The coward despairs [11. 105-6].
If Amphitryon in the first action possesses a "useless" life (1.
42) by virtue of extreme old age and weakness, Heracles later
comes to possess the same "useless" life (1. 1302), and so both
meet on the grounds of their common condition. Similarly
the chorus speaks of its own necessity, old age, as "a weight
more heavy than Aetna's rocks, / hiding in darkness / the
light of my eyes" (11. 639-41); that same darkness, not as age
but as grief, lies later on the eyes of Heracles (11, 1140, 1159,
1198, 1104-5, 1216, 1226 ff.), the dark night of his soul. And
just as the chorus in the first action finds the hope of its life
in poetry and perseveres in the Muses' service, so Theseus un-
covers Heracles to the sun and shows him the hope in philia
which enables him to live. So too when Heracles, self-sufficient
and independent, leads his children into the palace before
his madness, he draws them behind him like little boats iu
tow (epholkidas); but at the end of the play Heracles, broken,
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